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sent to untimely graves, and the countless widows and 
orphans left in its wake; war, which brings together 
men of different countries, who know not the color of 
the eye of their supposed foe, who bear them no malice 
or ill-will, in deadly array and urged on to their mutual 
destruction. 

It is enough to make the heart grow sick to think that 
in this year of grace, 1904, with all our supposed civiliza- 
tion and progress, we are yet confronted with war, and 
with wars that may yet come. War is now a blot upon 
the escutcheon of any country claiming to be aligned 
with those calling themselves civilized. The wars of 
nations upon nations have been seldom conducted for 
the maintenance of the establishment of a principle of 
justice or right. Greed and avarice and aggrandize- 
ment, the lust of power and wealth, are the incentives to 
war, and have been the incentives from time immemorial. 
Call it by what other name any one may please, give it the 
gilding of valor and courage and heroism, in the last 
analysis it is nothing but international murder. And 
because we are opposed to war, we utilize every oppor- 
tunity at our command, and create opportunities where 
none exist, so that the enlightened conscience of the 
people shall reach that acme of advancement that the 
nation which shall wantonly go to war, or provoke war, 
shall be an outcast in the civilization of the world. 

We, as workingmen and working women, who have at 
least manifested enough intelligence to try to safeguard 
and protect our interest and undertake to advance and 
promote it, — we not only realize that there is war and 
that wars are imminent daily between nations, but we 
know also that the great army of labor is usually called 
in to make the fighting forces of the nations, that, in the 
sum total, the largest number of men who fight the battles 
and are called upon to sacrifice their lives come from the 
mill and the mine and the workshop and the field of 
labor. 

We not only realize the wrong of international strife 
and war, but we also realize the fact that we are con- 
fronted often with industrial war. We cannot afford to 
ignore the industrial wars with which the working people 
are confronted. We know also that the greatest factor 
that makes for and insures, at least to some degree, inter- 
national and industrial peace, is the organization of the 
working people. There will be less and less of the in- 
dustrial wars in the same ratio that the working people 
join the unions of their trades. The entwining of their 
hearts and interests with their fellows in these unions 
will make for absolute and universal peace. 

While many of our friends engaged in the effort to 
secure peace between the nations of the earth are prompted 
by serious motives and purposes, and their work is appre- 
ciated to the fullest by the men engaged in the labor 
movement of the world, yet I think I can say without 
fear of successful contradiction that the greatest element 
that will make for the abolition of international war will 
be the organization of the forces of labor internationally. 
When the workers of all lands shall be so thoroughly 
organized and united and federated that the same heart 
throb will be felt by each and all alike, then those who 
may want to provoke wars will find themselves minus 
the men who would make the soldiers. The international 
organizations of labor with their fraternal delegates, 
with the larger view of the attitude which each man 



ought to hold to his fellow man, will go to make up a 
bond of unity, a bond of fraternity that will make pow- 
erfully for the peace of the world. 

In that hope, with that object before us, let us work in 
order that to-day may be a step in advance of yesterday, 
and that to-morrow and the next day may be still further 
steps toward the goal of universal peace and brother- 
hood for men and women who will give the very best 
efforts of which they are capable. In that spirit and in 
that hope this meeting will do much to accelerate it. 



The Responsibilities and Duties of 
Women in the Cause of Peace. 

Address of the Baroness Von Suttner at the Peace Congress at 
Boston, October 5, 1.904. 

Mrs. President and my dear American Sisters and 
Brothers : I have been requested to speak of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of women in this cause. I have been 
very deeply impressed by various things that I have 
heard and seen in the short stay that I have had in 
America — very short, for I arrived only this morning 
after a journey of twelve days from my own country. 
Still, what I have heard and seen has so deeply impressed 
me that I cannot restrain the desire of giving some ex- 
pression to it. 

This country is the cradle of the peace movement. I 
knew it long ago, but what I begin to realize now is to 
what depth and height it has grown among you, to what 
breadth it is expanding. Its work is fervently done on 
moral grounds and on scientific grounds by prominent 
men and earnest women. The women, especially, form 
a feature peculiar to you, for on the European continent 
the work of the women in the peace movement is not so 
strong as here. It is often, I might say, very weak. I 
have not found that on the platform where women unite 
to fight for their rights and for their ideals, the peace 
cause has been made so prominent as it has here. The 
International Council of Women have made this the chief 
subject of their propaganda, but that Council was founded 
in America and by an American woman. I am sorry the 
president of the Council, who was to have been here, is 
absent, and I wish to send her, from our assembly, the 
expression of our regret not to have her here and of our 
esteem for her work. 

At the great congress in Berlin last June, a whole 
session was devoted to the peace cause, but this was not 
the work of the European society. It was the work, 
again, of our dear Mrs. Sewall. You know by the re- 
ports what a great sensation she produced, owing to her 
peculiar charm and the eloquence with which she pleaded 
for the noble cause that ought to be the bond between 
our sex over the whole world, — ought to be but is not, 
I am sorry to say, nor can we well expect it to be. 
Women represent the half of mankind, and certainly 
are quite as divided in their opinions and in their abilities 
as the other half, though women, certainly more than 
men, are prone to detest war and to be afraid of it. But 
there is a great deal between the detesting of a thing 
and the wish and endeavor to eradicate it. 

Then there is the belief that the thing must be, that 
war is a necessity, though a dire necessity, that it is 
founded in the struggle of nature. This belief, which is 
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an error, is very widely extended. Those who think 
thus declare that war cannot be eradicated by human 
will. I have heard it remarked that Christian men and 
women are prone to this belief that everything must 
remain as it is ; and for that reason we find so few Chris- 
tian men among the champions of the peace movement. 
The leaders are rather scientists, poets, etc. At least, 
that is the case in Europe. 

Still we do not find a large number of men ready to 
take a leading part in this movement. It is not a matter 
of sentiment; it is a matter of scientific knowledge. 
Only those who believe in the progress of the world, the 
evolution of human society, will give themselves to such 
a movement as ours. When they become imbued with 
these convictions women will join the peace movement, 
and do so effectively. As long as the error remains that 
war is a necessity, women will not join. On the contrary, 
they will continue to countenance war. They will stifle 
their maternal feelings and try to enkindle in their hus- 
bands the warlike spirit. In the hour of national con- 
flict they will give moral encouragement. They will 
even give their personal assistance, and consider them- 
selves heroines for doing so. There is a statue erected 
in the Public Square of an Austrian town to a young 
peasant girl who, ninety years ago, when the French 
were storming the city, hurled down some dozen French- 
men by stabbing them with a fork. 

We are of those who consider that war is not neces- 
sary ; then, not being so, that it is a crime. We consider 
murder a sin, and we consider war as wholesale murder, 
although making allowance for the great error that is in 
the mind of the murderer. We do not condemn as 
murderers the soldiers who do what they are taught. 

But now, speaking to women who, by study or by 
intuition, do not know that war is a relic of barbarism, 
and that men by their misguided judgment will make it 
continue, I want to speak to the women about their 
responsibility and their duty. In the contention against 
war women have some chance. In some spheres we 
have great influence and power, and if we fail to use this 
influence and this power in the service of what we con- 
sider the most glorious cause in the world, we commit a 
great sin of omission. As mothers, we have the power 
to lead the next generation to peace, not only by banish- 
ing out of the nursery the tin soldier and out of the 
schoolroom the bloody stories of warfare, but by lifting 
the minds of our growing sons to the realization that we 
live in a time where a higher and nobler civilization is 
being wrought out, and that theirs will be the oppor- 
tunity to hasten the realization of this idea. 

Now, mothers, sisters, you have another advantage over 
men. It is this : While a certain roughness and hardness 
is excusable, perhaps even desirable, in the composition of 
a strong man's character, the chief virtues of woman are 
declared to be gentleness, kind-heartedness, charity and 
pity. It is our privilege to show these feelings without 
restraint and to make them the mainspring of our 
actions. Let us use this privilege in the struggle against 
warfare. War, being the cause of the vastest sufferings, 
it is also the occasion of the vastest pity. Only read the 
reports from Port Arthur. Try to realize the depths of 
these horrors and your hearts must melt. While such 
wars are being waged, while such misery and such 
cruelty are staining our earthly home, every woman 



should be clad in deep mourning ; no woman should be 
seen to smile. Only imagine that nine days' battle, 
where fifty thousand bodies covered the ground, and 
where the wounded had been lying nine days without 
help ! Only think of the men and' the horses caught in 
the tangled wires and hanging there, as an eye witness 
described it, hanging there like rats caught in a trap ! 
Think of the whole regiment blown into the air by an 
exploding mine, — again I quote my eye witness, — the 
sky darkened by the falling limbs ! Imagine the heaps 
of twenty thousand bodies under the walls of Port 
Arthur, those bodies covered with chalk that they may 
not pollute the air ! Are you sure, quite sure, that they 
were all corpses? In some of those miserable and 
wretched creatures the vestiges of life still remained. 

If you read and think of those things, if you try to 
realize them, hatred against war must inflame your 
hearts and pity must pervade your souls. Fortunately 
human imagination is not strong enough to realize all 
these horrors. We can only grasp what is seen. If we 
could but grasp all those things I think it would make 
us mad. And our great pity must not be allowed to 
weaken our reason ; it must be our strength. We can 
never undo what has been done, and we cannot stop 
what is going on, but what we can do is to help to pre- 
pare a new order in which these things will never occur 
again. And as we can do it, so let us do it. 



How Shall We Get Rid of the Great 
Armaments? 

Address of Rev. Charles E. Jefferson at the Boston Peace Con- 
gress, Thursday Evening, October 5. 

Xiadies and Gentlemen: In the words of an ancient 
Hebrew writer, " There be three things that are too won- 
derful for me." There are even four that I know not, 
and those things, I think, are more perplexing and more 
baffling than those which perplexed and discomforted the 
ancient Hebrew. The first thing is that in the year of 
our Lord 1904 the nations of the earth should be walking 
around, like Hamlet's father, armed from top to toe, and 
all ready to fight at the drop of a hat. We expect that 
sort of thing in the earlier stages of development, when 
men are raw and have not mastered the first principles 
of living. We are not surprised when we find it in can- 
nibal islands, or far-off wildernesses where men run wild 
like dogs and wolves. We are not surprised when we 
find it in the back woods of Kentucky or the remotest 
mining camp. But that in the most civilized parts of the 
globe, where education has done her best work, where 
cultivation has reached its highest pitch, and where the 
hearts of men have grown gentle and human hands have 
learned the divine art of helping — that there the 
leading nations should be weighted down with weapons, 
not with weapons formed after the fashion of polite 
society, but with weapons slung over the shoulder, 
strapped on the back, dangling from the hips, just as if 
they were so many cut-throats or outlaws or bar-room 
thug3, ready to fly at one another's throats, — that is one 
thing that to me is wonderful. 

And this is the second thing that is wonderful : The 
weight of the armaments seems to be proportioned to 
the national profession of allegiance to Jesus Christ. It 



